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REVOLUTIONARY NEWTOWN 


EDWARD R. BARNSLEY 





DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
1940 


The following article was read by the author 
at that meeting of Bucks County Historical 
Society held at the Sign of the Bird in Hand, 
Newtown, Pennsylvania, on October 22, 1938, 
and was printed in the Proceedings of the said 
Society, vol. VIII, p. 119, of which this pamphlet 
is one of a hundred copics reprinted therefrom. 


Printed in July, 1940, for Bucks County Historica! 


Society by Edward W. Schlechter, Allentown, Pa. 


Snapshots of Revolutionary Newtown 


am not sure to what Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
referring when he said: “Some things are good 
for nothing until they have been long kept and 
used.’ So when I discovered the Bird in Hand 
had been long kept and used, — 215 years to be 
fun exact, — I too concluded it must, therefore, be 
good for something. But of just what that something is, I really 





am not sure. 


However, if one of the “somethings” it is good for is to 
create greater local interest in Newtown’s rich historical heritage, 
all the effort involved in the restoration will be amply repaid. I 
believe it was Lincoln who said: “With public sentiment nothing 
can fail. Without it, nothing can succeed.” 


Having this idea in mind, I purchased the Birdin Hand a 
year and a half ago to save it from an immediate destruction, and 
since then have been attempting to restore it to its Eighteenth Cen- 
tury charm. I am terribly sorry that the building is not finished 
and the grounds are not completely landscaped for our meeting 
this afternoon, but these things could simply not be done in time, 
and they won’t be finished either until they can be finished right. 


Construction details of the Birdin Hand quickly showed us 
that the irritating question “How soon can you do it?” was not 
asked the builder in the reign of George |. Instead, he was more 
apt to have been asked ‘How well can you build it?” That the 
substantial framing and massive masonry of this dear old building 
remain to-day almost untouched is ample testimony of the pro- 
ficiency of the early builders’ skill. They have passed away and 
been laid to their account, — both names and graves to-day un- 
known, — leaving only their materials, self-hewed and self-quar- 
ried, assembled into a graceful balanced structure, called the Bird 
in Hand. 
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Because of the lack of records it is very difficult to determine 
the exact year in which this building was finished, but it must 
have been by 1723, for in that year Agnes Welsh received her 
first license from the Court to keep her tavern or ordinary.* As 
late as 1785, it was still called “The Old Frame Tavern”. The 
word Bird in Hand was applied to it in the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, when the famous Edward Hicks, a neighbor, painted a new 
swinging sign. Whether or not he copied an older sign of the 
same name has not yet been ascertained. 


On March 18, 1728, George Welsh, “inholder’’, gave a mort- 
gage on the place to Henry Nelson and William Brelsford and 
just three years later conveyed it back to John Walley, son of 
Shadrach Walley, first purchaser in 1681. This deed, which for 
some reason was never recorded, is on exhibition today.t 


Concerning the inside furnishings of the building little 1s 
known. The best description, although it does contain several 
errors of fact, is that from the pen of the late Thaddeus S. Ken- 


*l1.] To his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Court of Quarter 
Sessions Held at Bristoll this day the 13th of June 1723: 

The Humble Petition of Agnis Welsh Shewing her deplorable Condi- 
tion her husband being a prisoner and haveing a great family of Children 
that is Maintain’d by her keeping a house cf Entertainment therefore Pray 
the Honourable Justices to grant her a Recommendation for the Ensueing 
Year, that she may be in a Capacity to maintain her Children and your 
Petitioner as in Duty Bound shall Ever pray & ct 

The Mark of 


Agnis X Welch 


[2.] To The Court of Quarter Sessions held at Newtown for the 
County of Bucks the 16th: 4 mo: 1726. To The Honourable Bench of his 
Majesties Justices of the Peace Yo’r Petitioner Sendeth Greeting: 

Whereas Your Petitioner the Subscriber hereof having had encourage- 
ment from Divers Persons of note in this County to keep a Public House 
in Newtown for the entertainment of Travelers and to accommodate people 
at Court times and other Publick Business that may accrue, And Yo’r 
Humble Petitioner haveing rented a House and made provision for accom- 
modations as afore Said I do humbly crave that You would be pleased to 
take it into Your Serious Consideration, And Grant me a Recommodations 
to the Governer in Order for a License Yo’r Complyance with my Humble 
request afore Said, will very much Oblige Your humble Servant. 

George Welsh. 


+Description of the property in this indenture dated March 17, 1731 
reads: “All that Messuage or Tenement and Lott or peice of Ground 
Scituate Lying and being in Newtown afsd. Begining at the west End of 
the Second Street from ye Court House at a Stake Thence North by East 
Ninety foot to another Stake, Thence East by South Ninety three foot to a 
Stake, Thence South by west fourty four foot to another Stake, Thence 
East by South fifty one foot to another Stake, Thence South by west forty 
Six foot to the first mentioned Street, Thence by the Same west by north 
One Hundred and fourty four foot to ye place of Beginning.” 
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derdine, written about 25 years ago. “There was no trusting the 
bottle to him who crooked the elbow as in after days, when a 
generous-sized hand could hide a drink which netted no profit 
to the landlord. The ‘Birdin Hand’ had an English bar such 
as Dickens speaks of, and which was known in at least two other 
Bucks County hotels, ‘The Camel’, at Lumberton, and ‘Kach- 
line’s’, in Bedminster. The peculiarities of this bar was a long 
mantel, from which slats ran to the ceiling, through which was a 
small opening where the liquor was passed out, while at one end 
was a door of full height so that the barkeeper was well protected 
in case of trouble from the effects of his goods. While Asa Cary 
knew how to run a hotel, his wife. Tamar, was the boss ginger- 
cake baker of the town, her wares having a wide fame. Then 
“there were drinking stands in the neighborhood of the big meeting 
where homemade beer, as well as the stronger variety, and mead 
were sold, put up in bottles flanked by cakes and pies. Oh, but 
the material wants of man were well provided for in the interval 
before the orating began! 


“Speaking of the cage-like protection of the ‘Bird in Hand’ 
style of bar, it sometimes failed in its mission. In the “good old 
days’ we hear about and which there are many of us who would 
not care to trade the present for, Newtown was no symposium of 
moral and ethical culture as it is now, and the W.C.T.U. and 
Century Club and other institutions for the betterment of man- 
kind were in the future and the bar room of the present was the 
gathering center. The town had not got over the effects of its 
big election days when the lower end of the county voted there, 
its trainings, quarter races and court scenes, and the Bird in Hand 
saw its share of stimulated hilarity on each and every day of the 
week. Once, on First-day, when some of the sports of the neigh- 
borhood were collected there, and while Uncle Asa and Aunt 
Tamar, now old people, were taking some needed rest from the 
strenuous work of the night before, these carousers, not wishing 
to disturb their repose, or probably needing free drinks, with a 
pair of long tongs circumvented the necessity of crawling through 
the over-small opening for dispensing liquid joy, and drew from 
the shelf bottle after bottle of their needs and passed a drunken 
night, having got beyond the control of the proprietors of the 
hostelry. 
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“While Asa and Tamar Cary were at their best, it was an 
enjoyable stopping place. Everything was neat and clean, from 
the barroom through the dining room to the brick-floored kitchen 
with its oven, where Tamar baked her noted ginger cakes, her 
bread, biscuit and pies. Swinging in front was a sign on which 
was the usual picture pertaining to the several taverns of that 
name over the land, depicting a man with a fluttering bird in his 
hand and a suggestive bush in the near distance. But as the pro- 
prietors aged the hotel went down, and finally out.* 


“In the town during the latter days of the ‘Bird in Hand’ there 
lived nearby a man named Peter, who was so doless that his wife 
had to teach school to eke out their living. Once a neighbor 
called to see Peter, and, he not being in, his housekeeping niece 
gave the following impromptu paraphrase: 


Peter, Peter, punkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 

So he sets her keeping school, 

While he sits at Cary’s and talks like a fool. 


The meter is tolerable till the last line is reached, but it was the 
best the young woman could do on a hurry call.” 


On April 18, 1818, Proprietor Asa Cary was appointed librar- 
ian of Newtown Library Company and the books and effects of 


*Asa died on September 1, 1841, in the 85th year of his age. His widow, 
ten years his junior, kept the tavern for only a year and a half, then em- 
ployed John Barnsley as agent to sell her personal effects. He advertised: 
“Will be sold at public sale on Wednesday the 20th of this month, [1843], at 
the house of Tamar Cary in the Boro’ of Newtown, all her Household 
goods, Chamber and Kitchen furniture—beds, bedding, bedsteads, sacking 
bottoms, tables, chairs, looking glasses, carpets, desk, case of drawers; Tin 
Crockery and Earthen ware, stoves, shovels and tongs, baking implements, 
bar furniture, tubs, buckets, meat tubs, wheelbarrow &c. Three First Rate 
Shoats Of The Real Aunt Tamar Stock—and articles without number, stich 
as will always accumulate about a housekeeping of forty years standing.” 

Tamar died September 26, 1846, aged 80, and was buried in the Presby- 
terian Grave Yard. Squire Barnsley, her administrator, sold her old Bird in 
Hand tavern to T. Wilson Milnor on the following March 4th to satisfy the 
claims of the minor children, (one of whom was a lunatic), of her brother, 
John Worstall, of Ohio, who had predeceased her. In her will, she provided 
for two nieces; namely, Tamar Worstall, daughter of brother, John Wor- 
stall, and Hannah Welsh, daughter of sister, Hannah Welsh. We know 
neither the name of the husband of Hannah (Worstall) Welsh, nor the 
relationship, if any, with Agnes and George Welsh, the first proprietors of 
the Bird in Hand. 

Miss Margaret J. Smyth, daughter of the wife of the above mentioned 
T. Wilson Milnor, conveyed the old tavern to the writer on January 13, 
1937. 
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Bucks County’s oldest learned society were removed to the Bird 
in Hand. Cary accepted with thanks his new position paying an 
annual salary of $1.00 with the privilege of reading the books 
free. The post office had been established in the building in 1800, 
and it remained here for many years.* About 75 years ago the 
license was given up, and negro families began to occupy the 
building. Since that time the decay of the house continued very 
rapidly. 

During the temperance epidemic which swept over Bucks 
County in the 1840's, the Bird in Hand became one of three tem- 
perance hotels established in Newtown. The following article 
about the conversion of the Bird in Hand was signed by ‘The 
Man About Town,” and is taken from the Newtown Journal and 
Workingmen’s Advocate of August 8, 1843: 


THE “OLD BIRD IN HAND TAVERN” 

“No Citizen of the Borough, was more pleased some five 
months ago, than I, when it was announced that the ‘Old Bird in 
hand tavern’ which had so long, been the Kennel and Sty, for 
Three cent Topers, was about to be changed into a ‘Temperance 
Hotel’ upon the tee total principle.t And I was delighted that my 
brethren in the temperance cause were about to take the matter 
in hand, and give their aid in establishing a public house upon 
the ‘cold water’ plan, to be kept by a Reformed man and Worthy 
Citizen. 


*Jacob Kessler, innkeeper, was appointed postmaster July 1, 1800. On 
April 1, 1806 the post office was removed to the “Middle Store’ of James 
Raguet, but on April 3, 1820 it returned to Birdin Hand with the appoint- 
ment of proprietor Asa Cary, (1756-1841), as postmaster. On April 25, 
1835, the office was permanently removed from the building when Joseph O. 
V. S. Archambault, of the Brick Hotel, succeeded the aged Asa. The old 
letter slot, now filled in, can still be seen in a weather board near the front 
door of the sign of the Bird in Hand. 


+We do not know how long the Bird in Hand continued to be a temper- 
ance tavern, but we doubt that it was of much duration. On May 8, 1860, 
Jonathan Hibbs advertised in the Bucks County Intelligencer: “At the new 
and popular Establishment, corner of State and Mercer Streets, where 
the subscriber will keep constantly on hand, all the Refreshments in 
the way of Eating and Drinking that are usually to be found in well con- 
ducted houses of this kind. Oysters and Clams served up in every style in 
their season, and Meals to Strangers at all reasonable hours. Connected 
with the above business, will be kept a choice lot of Wines and Liquors 
of all descriptions, at wholesale and retail, at reduced prices. Physicians 
and families purchasing for medical purposes, will find it to their advantage 
to buy at this Wine and Liquor Store, where they can procure better articles 
and upon more reasonable terms than elsewhere.” 
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“It has now been some months since the house was opened, 
and has been supplied, I firmly believe, by no other than strictly 
temperance drinks—and I will now ask of my temperance breth- 
ren, How and by Whom has it been patronised? When it was 
the miserable ‘Kennel’ above alluded to, you could see the poor 
wretches Go To and Depart From it, and in a praiseworthy manner 
rejoice that it was soon to be a nuisance No Longer. It has now 
ceased to be a Nuisance: but many of you within its reach to ac- 
commodate, have not thought as yet, to patronise it by expending 
One cent therein. Now my fellow laborers in the great and good 
cause of moral reform, One Word if vou please, and may it have 
a tendency to let you ‘see yourselves, as others see you.’ We (the 
temperance men) are much in the habit of calling Tavern Keepers 
‘Beggar and Pauper Makers’, (and with much truth,) who will 
take from the poor intemperate wretch, his last penny. We have 
said we will not slacken our efforts, while there yet remains a 
licensed tavern within the limits of our State—and that we will 
give our whole undivided influence to establish houses in which 
ardent spirits shall not be tasted, nor sought after. But brethren 
to do this, we must each of us be willing to put our ‘shoulder to 
the wheel,’ and Call and Spend a trifle at the houses we claim as 
Ours or they cannot succeed, and we may perchance be the means 
of making ‘beggars and paupers’ of those we have induced to be- 
come Public Servants. 


“And I do most sincerely wish that such of my temperance 
brethren, as are in the habit of visiting Our Borough For Hours 
Together to think of This Matter, when they are in the Act Of 
Hitching Their Horses To The Posts Of Private Dwellings, lest 
they make our worthy friend Chileon, what we accuse the Rum 
Seller Of making His Victim A Poor Pennyless ‘Pauper’. 


‘SOME LovE TO ROAM’ 
Some love to tell 
How the Drunkard fell— 
Yet the Tee Total Pledge set him Free, 
But I tell you what 
That a Reformed sot 
Is a ‘crittur’ [ seldom see.” 


So much for a brief resume of certain, but not necessarily 
the most important, things which have come to mind about the 
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Birdin Hand. It is to be hoped that other facts remain undis- 
covered. Since Bucks County had no newspaper during the 18th 
Century, items concerning local social life of the colonial period 
are practically unknown. 


In by-gone years many associations, companies,* and various 
social gatherings were welcomed by the proprietors of this small 
country tavern to “Come sit ye down and rest awhile.” To the 
members of our county’s Historical Society and particularly to those 
many friends who by many ways have contributed many objects 
and inspirations, the present owner is deeply indebted, and he 
extends to al! a most cordial invitation to return to the Bird in 
Hand when it is finally completed, and join the proprietor at his 
fireside. 

Carved in the fire-log of an ancient Elizabethan inn is the 
inscription “Should I not take Mine Ease in Mine Inn?” But of 
what benefit is “Mine Ease” if “Mine Friends” are not present 
to share it? 


But to concentrate now upon the subject of my paper to-day, 
Snapshots of Revolutionary Newtown, is difficult, because so 
many events of Revolutionary interest happened in or near the 
Bird in Hand. To review this entire Revolutionary history would 
make a tremendously thick album of pictures, and as the subject 
is Snapshots, not Time Exposures, I will try to be as brief as 
possible and present only certain major Revolutionary events, par- 
ticularly those during the stirring days of 1776 and 1778. 


When war with Great Britain became inevitable, Bucks Coun- 
ty was one of the first to prepare for the conflict, and the center 
of that preparation was naturally at Newtown, the County Seat. 
The Committee of Safety first met here on July 9, 1774; and 
in only four months after Lexington, Newtown had organized 
and equipped for action its first company of Associators. We 
must skip over these preliminary activities, however, and turn at 
once to the most important happenings in Newtown during the 
Revolution. 


Concerning the various locations of Washington’s headquar- 
ters throughout the war, volumes and volumes have been written, 


*Newtown Reliance Company for Detecting and Apprehending of Horse 
Thieves and Other Villains was instituted here on February 27, 1819, and 
continued to hold its meetings at Birdin Hand until 1835. 
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yet a great deal still remains to be found out about some of them. 
One of these locations, in a sense the most important of all, has 
never before been definitely established, so it is about this one 
which I speak. The question is, where was Washington immedi- 
ately. before the Battle of Trenton; and by “immediately”, I mean 
the day before, not the week before. 


That George Washington was at Newtown just prior to his 
memorable crossing of the Delaware was first suggested to your 
speaker upon reading Benjamin Rush’s Memorial. Dr. Rush, 
a man of unquestioned veracity, was at that time stationed with 
Cadwallader’s command at Bristol, and he recorded: “In Decem- 
ber I visited General Washington in company with Col. Jos. Reed 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 
As illustrated in 1894 in Clentent EH. Lloyd’s 
Newtown: Past and Present. 


at the General’s quarters about 10 miles above Bristol, and four 
from the Delaware.” Later narration shows that the date Rush 
made his visit was Tuesday, December 24, 1776. Since Newtown 
is approximately ten miles above Bristol and four from the River, 
it is most unlikely that Rush could have visited the Jericho head- 
quarters and been mistaken as to the mileage from Bristol, because 
the Kieth House is nearly eight miles by road further beyond 
Newtown. 


As if to substantiate Dr. Rush’s statement by definitely nam- 
ing the headquarters as being at Newtown, General John Borrows 
recorded autobiographically: “Gen. Washington lay about two 
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weeks at my father’s, opposite Trenton; then removed to New- 
town, the county seat of Bucks, from which place he marched 
with his little army on Christmas morning, 1776, and crossed the 
Delaware that night, nine miles above Trenton. I crossed with 
him and assisted in taking the Hessians next morning.” Borrows, 
who served in the army from 1776 to 1781 and spent fourteen 
months of his youth living as a part of Washington’s household 
carrying his dispatches and so on, could hardly have been in error 
as to where his Commander-in-Chief was quartered at this time, 
especially since Borrows’ home was in Morrisville and later in 
Newtown township itself, 

~~ Additional evidence that Washington marched to McKonkey’s 
Ferry from Newtown instead of from the Kieth House is verified 
by the following account written by Newtown’s own Dr. Phineas 
Jenks: “In the month of September, in the year 1812, walking 
through the streets of our village, my eye caught sight of an aged 
man of most interesting and respectable appearance. His hoary 
locks and bent frame told of by-gone years. He was leaning on 
his cane and appeared to be making a very attentive survey of 
the village. As I approached him, he turned his head towards 
me and said, ‘Can you tell me, sir, who was the former owner of 
that house ?’, pointing to a large, old house, over the stream, and 
fronting the village. I said to him that the house, to which he 
alluded, has had within my recollection several owners. But, said 
he, ‘Can you tell me who resided there during the Revolutionary 
war?’ I replied that I had heard my father say that Mr. Harris 
was the proprietor of the house, and resided there at the time to 
which he alluded. ‘Then,’ said the old man, his countenance 
brightening and his aged frame assuming a more youthful atti- 
tude, ‘then I am not mistaken, but your village has so improved 
and changed in appearance since I was here, that I had doubts 
of that being the house for which I was looking, but I am now 
satisfied it is the same. The house was the headquarters of 
General Washington before and after the battle cf Trenton. At- 
tached to his suite were Colonels Hamilton and Burr, The greater 
part of the army lay two miles from here on the road to the 
Delaware. A single regiment to which I was attached lay in the 
town and performed duty at headquarters. I stood sentinel at 
that house the evening before the battle, and became convinced 
from the great resort of field officers that some important blow 
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was to be struck that night. At eight o'clock, on the evening of 
the 24th of December, 1776, the sentinels were withdrawn from 
the house and joined the regiment, which was already formed in 
marching order. Immediately after the guard had fallen into line, . 
Washington and suite passed to the head of the regiment, and 
the order, “Forward, march!’ was given. Many of the men 
were without shoes and stockings, and the ground being hard 
frozen, our footsteps were marked with blood. Soon after we 
commenced our march it began to rain, which froze as it fell, and 
added much to our sufferings. At Beattie’s ferry* we joined the 
other detachments of the army who had arrived there by different 
roads. Here our sufferings became intense. There were but few 
boats prepared to carry us across the river. The rain and sleet 
increased, and we, standing inactive on the bank, were exposed 
to the pitiless peltings of the storm. ‘The ice was running so 
thick that the boats were constantly obstructed and endangered 
by it. All eyes were turned on our beloved general. His orders 
were given with calmness and firmness of purpose, which won the 
confidence of the soldiers, and inspired them with courage. Knox, 
the heroic Knox, was there and commanded the artillery. His 
stentorian voice was heard amid the storm encouraging the men 
to exertion. Morgan, too, the gallant Morgan, was there at the 
head of his well-trained rifle corps. By great exertion the army 
was all landed on the Jersey shore by three o’clock in the morn- 
Inver 

The old man then continued his account of the march to 
Trenton and the battle which ensued, — an excellent account 
which should be preserved in our annals in a more permanent 
form than its original publication in a local newspaper column 
over a half century ago. 


We have thus heard the testimony of two war veterans, eye- 
witnesses and participators in the dangers and glories of that bril- 
liant day at Trenton, both of whom confirm Dr. Rush’s declar- 
ation that on December 24, 1776, Washington was at his head- 
quarters ten miles above Bristol; namely, Newtown. So, there- 
fore, we are not astonished to read that when General Wilkinson 


*Beatty’s Ferry was the Upper Trenton Ferry, north of the present 
Calhoun Street Bridge, opposite where Ferry Road intersects River Road. 
Obviously this statement was an error of memory either by the “old man” 
or Dr. Jenks, for McKonkey’s Ferry was certainly meant. 
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came to Newtown from Philadelphia on the afternoon of the 
25th, he said he was surprised to learn that Washington had trans- 
ferred his quarters from the Kieth House in Upper Makefield 
township to the Harris House in Newtown township. 


It is interesting to note, also, that in 1843 Sherman Day in 
his Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania reported 
that Edward Hicks, Newtown’s famous Quaker preacher and 
amateur painter, born in 1780, related to him that “Gen. Washing- 
ton left Newtown the same night that he crossed the Delaware.” 


On Christmas Day, 1776, Washington left Newtown and 
made that memorable crossing of Delaware River which was so 
successfully carried out and gave birth to a nation of freemen. 
As you all know, prior to the battle of Trenton, general gloom and 
despondency pervaded the country. No decided victory had yet 
been achieved. An unfortunate impression had gone abroad that 
the number and discipline of the enemy were tco powerful for 
successful resistance. The battle of Trenton dispelled this erron- 
eous impression, dissipated the fearful anticipations of the timid, 
and gave birth to acts of heroism and devotion that astonished 
the world. “The Battle of Trenton sealed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is in truth and in fact the birthday of freedom, but 
the Declaration was a dead-letter until the triumph of our arms 
brought it into active operation. It gave an energy of action, and 
a confidence in our ability to meet the enemy successfully which 
turned the tide of victory in our favor.” 


It has never been determined, as far as your speaker knows, 
just where Washington spent the night of his victory, but it was 
probably at or near McKonkey’s Ferry. The private soldiers cap- 
tured at the Battle were marched off immediately to Newtown, 
where there were plenty of facilities for their detention, but the 
twenty-three Hessian officers, however, remained in a chamber 
in the Ferry House, where, according to their own account, they 
passed a miserable night. Next morning they were escorted to 
Newtown by Col. Wheedon. At Newtown, the officers were quar- 
tered at the various public inns, probably including the Bird in 
Hand, and in certain private houses, the soldiers in the Presby- 
terian Meeting House and in the County Jail. 


On the 27th, Newtown again became intimately connected 
with the triumphant results at Trenton when Washington wrote 
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from this place his heartening letter to Congress informing the 
members of the most important event that led toward winning the 
War of American Independence. 


On Saturday, the 28th, Washington entertained at dinner, 
but, unfortunately, little is known about the details thereof except 
what one of the staff officers wrote in his diary: “Here we are 
back in our camp with the prisoners and trophies. Washington 
is keeping his promise; the soldiers (Hessians) are in the New- 
town meeting-house and other buildings. He has just given direc- 
tions for tomorrow’s dinner. All the captured Hessian officers 
are to dine with him. He bears the Hessians no malice, but says 
they have been sold by their Grand Duke to King George and 
sent to America, when if they could have their own way they 
would be peaceably living in their own country.” 


Apparently, however, only four of the Hessian officers ac- 
tually had the pleasure of dining with Washington, the remainder 
being entertained by Lord Stirling at the public house of Amos 
Strickland, Sr., now called the Brick Hotel.* Concerning this event 
Lieut. Piel, one of the Hessians, wrote: “We had scarce seated 
ourselves, when a long dark meager looking man, whom we took 
for the parson of the place, stepped forth and held a discourse 
in German, setting forth the justice of the American side of the 
war. He told us he was born in Hanover, and said the King of 
England was nothing but the elector of Hanover. Lord Stirling 
seeing we were not much edified by the preacher, took us with 
him to visit General Washington. The latter received us very 
courteously, but as he could only speak English, we could not 
understand much of what he said. He invited four of our officers 
to dine with him, the rest dined with Lord Stirling.” 

*Amos Strickland, Sr., one of the founders and original directors of 
Newtown Library Company, sometime high sheriff and later county com- 
missioner of Bucks County, had acquired this property in 1760 from Joseph 
Walley, grandson of Shadrach Walley, the first purchaser of land in New- 
town. It was then known as the Sign of the Red Lion, one of three taverns 
of that name flourishing in the county. The sale advertisement for the same, 
dated December 22, 1760, reads, “By Virtue of a Writ to me directed, will 
be exposed to Sale, by Way of publick Vendue, on the 1oth Day of January 
next, on the Premises, four Fifths of a Messuage or Tenement, and Lot 
of Land, containing about Half an Acre, situate, lying and being in New- 


town, known by the Name of the Red Lion Inn; late of the Estate of Joseph 
Walley, deceased, and taken in Execution by Joseph Thornton, Sheriff.” 
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Lieut. Widerhold, another of the captured Hessians, recorded 
in his diary, “On the 28th we dined with General Washington. 
He did me the honor of talking with me about the battle at Tren- 
ton, and when I said frankly that we had managed things badly, 
and that we ought not to have been captured there, he asked what 
I would have done. I pointed out the mistakes on our side, and 
how we could have escaped, and he praised me for this and for 
my watchfulness, and for my stout resistance with my handful 
of men. He also gave me leave to go on parole to Trenton to 
collect my effects left there in the retreat.” 


On the 29th, General Washington wrote another letter to 
Congress from Newtown telling of his plan to cross into New 
Jersey the second time, but, said he, “I know that it will be at- 
tended with much difficulty and fatigue on account of the ice, 
which will neither allow us to cross on foot, nor give an easy 
passage with boats.” 


When the Hessians were brought to Newtown they were 
greatly alarmed by a report, that was in some way raised among 
them, that the Americans killed and ate their prisoners. The panic 
would have become serious if it had not fortunately happened 
that a German was found in Northampton township who could 
talk to them and obtain their confidence. Perhaps he was the 
same “long dark meager looking man” who they assumed was 
“the parson of the place”. 


The thousand Hessian privates were only in Newtown on 
the nights of the 26th and the 27th. They were then sent to 
Philadelphia on the 28th, under the conduct of Newtown’s Capt. 
Francis Murray, at which place they arrived two days later and 
were paraded through the streets to impress those of the popula- 
tion having loyalistic tendencies. In and nearby Newtown was 
stored their captured equipment. This was listed by Clement 
Biddle, Deputy Quarter Master General, as consisting of, “arms, 
six brass field pieces, eight standards of colors, a number of 
swords, and cartouch boxes taken by the happy expedition.” 


The captive Hessian officers, however, were detained in New- 
town until the 30th, when Washington left. On this date twenty 
of them were released on their own Parole of Honor. They pro- 
mised, in return for restricted liberty, to peaceably behave them- 
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selves and, “by no way Send or give Intelligence to the British or 
Hessian Army or speak or do any thing disrespectful or Ingurous 
to the American States while we remain Prisoners of war. We 
will also restrain our Servants and Attendants Who are allowed 
to remain with us as far as in Our power to the same Conditions.” 


It has been claimed by some that John Harris was the host 
of Washington during these trying days of 1776, but this is not 
correct, for the records of Newtown Presbyterian Church show 
clearly that John Harris, the prominent merchant and justice of 
the peace of Newtown, died August 18, 1773, aged 56. Washing- 
ton was, therefore, the guest of his widow, Mrs. Hannah (Stewart ) 
Harris, at her house on the west side of the Common, at the south- 
ern corner of Swamp Road. 








WASHINGTON’'S HEADQUARTERS 
As illustrated in 1876, in W. W. H. Davis’ 
History of Bucks County. 


The headquarters house, the second on the site, was erected 
some time prior to 1757 by Benjamin Twining, who conveyed it 
in that year to Harris. The Harris family was one of means and 
position in the community, and no doubt the furnishings and 
equipment of their home were suitable for entertaining the Father 
of his Country. No early writer, however, had the foresight to 
record any details about this grand old building, except one, who 
briefly stated, “On a pane of glass in a window in the lower story 
was to be seen the name of Israel Putnam cut with a diamond, 
until the glass was broken in washing.” It would be extremely 
interesting now to determine when Putnam was at Newtown, for 
he, when in Bucks County, was regularly stationed at Bristol with 
Cadwallader, who was reprimanded for not being able to get his 
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cannon across the River on account of the inclemency of the night. 
Perhaps, Col. Putnam, like Dr. Rush and Col. Reed, visited Gen- 
eral Washington before the battle of Trenton, and while waiting 
in a down-stairs parlor to see the General, scratched his name on 
a window pane. 


The accurateness of the only kriown illustration of the Head- 
quarters House, the one used in Davis’ History, cannot be guaran- 
teed, because this old cut was probably not made before 1862, the 
year one Alexander German tore the ancient building down and 
then erected on the same foundations the present stone house, 


Such is a condensed history of Washington’s headquarters 
in Newtown. 

After the removal of the Continental troops from the New- 
town vicinity, anti-American tendencies suddenly began to in- 
crease. But let us hear the story direct from the Memoirs of 
Brigadier-General John Lacey, Bucks County’s own fighting 
Quaker: “On his (Washington’s) leaving our Neighbourhood the 
tranquility and fearfull apprehensions of the People were allayed ; 
but I soon discovered a radical change had taken place in the 
Political sentiments of my Neighbours and acquaintances, during 
my Absence. A sullen vindictive and malignant spirit seems to 
have taken hold of a large portion of the Peop'e in this County, 
whose Hostility to the Revolution was too apparent not to be 
noticed, and seemed only waiting a good opertunity to brake forth 
openly in favour of England, and against their own Country— 
Threats and meanances were used by them, when the Company 
of those they dare to use them. Happy for the Whigs, however, 
the Tories were a set of Paltroons and Cowards, afraid Openly 
to espouse their Cause, and declare themselves. While the Whigs 
on the other hand acted Openly, avowed their intentions, and 
determination to live free and Independent or die gloriously in 
the struggle fighting for their Country. The Tories sneekingly 
continued to Act under Cover, giving secret information, when 
ever they could to the British, rediculing the American Officers, 
and using every means they could invent to discourage the Whigs 
—and disswaid them from joining the American army—or Mili- 
tines 


During the occupancy of Philadelphia by the British in 1778, 
while the Continental Army lay encamped at Valley Forge, the 
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country surrounding Newtown suffered severely from the con- 
tinued depredations of the enemy’s raiding parties, all of which 
are now most interesting from the historical point of view. My 
limited time, however, permits the review of only one of them, — 
the one that occurred in middle February of that year, near or 
actually in the back-yard of the Birdin Hand. The result of 
this raid by a much superior force was the death of five Conti- 
nentals and the wounding of four others gloriously defending the 
cause of American Liberty. At the same time, the enemy captured 
as prisoners eight important officers and twentyfour privates of 
the Pennsylvania Line. The rough stone monument at present 
erected in front of the Bird in Hand is intended to commemorate 
the magnificent but hopeless stand made by these patriots, and it 
is to be hoped that before long some patriotic society will dedicate 
on this boulder a suitable bronze tablet to mark the spot near 
which the American Cause suffered more than twice as many 
casualties than it did at the battle of Trenton.* 


In 1871, a brief account of the said affair was published, 
which today proves very interesting because it definitely connects 
it with the Bird in Hand. The article written by George A. Jenks 
and Ek. F. Church declared: “During the war there was a depot 
for making clothing for the army in the old Penn house [as the 
Bird in Hand was often called because tradition claims it to have 
been built by William Penn.] The tailors were guarded by mili- 
tia; with them was a continental soldier, who had been left sick 
at Newtown. The Tories attacked the depot. The guard and 
tailors retreated without firing a shot. The continental, (a boy 
of 19), alone stood his ground, and stationing himself at a garret 
window, killed several of the Tories before he received his death 
wound. He was buried on the lot now owned by J. V. Randall, 
at the north end of town. But no tombstone marks his grave, and 
the exact spot is not known.” 

The shooting must have occurred from the south garret win- 
dow, because the stone building to the north, called Justice’s 
House, had been erected in 1768. Here was the headquarters of 
William Alexander, Lord Stirling. 


*Following the reading of this paper, the members of Bucks County 
Historical Society resolved unanimously to place a bronze marker on the 
boulder. As soon as the proper inscription can be agreed upon, the work 
will be done as authorized and notice thereof reported at the next annual 
meeting of the Society. 





SIGN OF THE BIRDIN HAND 
As sketched by William V. Vitarelli, after the restoration, 1937-1939, of Hdward 
Rk. Barnsley. Tt was at the small window neat to this chimney where the 
Continental Soldier was shot during the Tory raid of 1778. 
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Regarding further details of this engagement, there are, for- 
tunately, two excellent contemporaneous accounts preserved, — 
one written by each side. The American account, contained in a 
letter addressed to Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of the Su- 
preme Executive Council, by Walter Stewart, Colonel of the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania Regiment, reads: “February 21, 1778, I am 
much concern’d to Inform your Excellency that an Express ar- 
rived in Camp yesterday afternoon, with the disagreeable news 
of a party of Light Horse belonging to the Enemy, consisting of 
about Forty, pushed up to Newtown, Bucks County, and took my 
Major, with a small party of men, Prisoners, and all the cloathing 
I had laid up there for my Regiment. My hopes of getting my 
Regiment genteelly and well cloathed this campaigne are vanish’d, 
unless your Excellency & the Council will assist me in it, which 
I must Intreat in the strongest manner. I really hop’d sit, my 
own activity would have saved you this trouble, but ‘tis my mis- 
fortune to find all my good intentions frustrated by this most 
unlucky blow. My poor fellows are in a most deplorable situation 
at present, scarcely a shirt to one of their Backs, & equally dis- 
tress’d for the other necessarys; but they bear it patiently, and 
however they may suffer for the want, I must say, I would rather 
wait a few weeks untill I could get all their cloathing together.” 


The British account of the above skirmish, contained in the 
journal of Capt. John Montresor, Chief Engineer of the British 
Army, gives more details as follows: “Immediately after they 
proceeded to Newtown, surprised & took the first centry without 
alarm. On approaching near the quarters of Major Murray they 
were fired upon by the centry at his door. This alarmed the guard 
about 40 yards distance who, being 16 in number, & under cover 
of the guard house, immediately took to their arms and discharged 
their pieces on the troops surrounding them, but such was their 
activity & alertness, that, after returning the fire & before the 
enemy could load a 2nd time, they stormed the house, killed 5, 
wounded 4 & took the rest of the guard prisoners & with them 
a considerable quantity of cloth then making up by a number 
of workmen for the rebel army. All this was done with so much 
secrecy conduct & bravery, that none of either of the parties 
received the least injury. About 6 o’clock the next evening they 
returned, bringing with them the wounded & the following prison- 
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ers: Francis Murray, Major of their standing army — Henry 
Marfit, Lieut. of militia — John Cox, Ensign of their standing 
army — Carnis Grace, Ensign of ditto — Andrew McMinn, 
Ensign of Militia — Charles Charlton, Quarter master of Stand- 
ing army —- Eriel Welburn, Sergeant of ditto -— James Moor, 
ditto of ditto. 24 Privates of ditto.except one, Anthony Tate, a 
Grand Juror.” 


General Washington himself was very much alarmed over 
this affair and wrote the following from Valley Forge on February 
23, 1778: “The insolence of the disaffected in Philadelphia and 
Bucks Counties has arisen to a very alarming Height. They have 
seized and carried off a number of respectable inhabitants in those 
‘Counties, and such officers of the Army as fell in their way, 
among others, Major Murray, of the 13th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, who was at Newtown with his family. What adds to the 
misfortune is, that they carried off near 2000 yds. of Cloth which 
had been collected in the County, and was making up for the 
Regiment.” 


The reason Washington spoke of the “insolence of the disaf- 
fected” is that this raid (as well as several of the others) was 
conducted by two Bucks County tories, — Richard Hovenden, of 
Newtown township, to whom Lord Howe had given a captain’s 
commission in the Philadelphia Light Dragoons, and Evan Thomas, 
of Hilltown township, who held the captaincy of the Bucks County 
Volunteers, associated with Lieut.-Col. Simcoe’s Queen’s Rangers. 
These men were, of course, picked by Howe because of their 
familiarity with their native sections. 


Two of the officers they captured, Murray and McMinn, 
were very prominent whig citizens and soldiers in Newtown. 
Francis Murray was the same who escorted for Washington the 
Hessian soldiers to Philadelphia after the battle of Trenton; and 
Andrew McMinn, schoolmaster, was the builder of the tavern on 
the main street now called the Temperance House. This capture 
was the second experience for Major Murray, the first time being 
at Long Island. He was exchanged on December 9, 1776. When 
taken the second time, as related above, he was not exchanged 
until October 25, 1780. While he was a prisoner of war, his wife, 
to support herself and six small children, kept a retail shop two 
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doors above the Bird in Hand. It was in an empty sugar hogs- 
head in the cellar of this shop that the Major is reported to have 
secreted himself when the raid of 1778 occurred. 


Such is a brief report of the disastrous skirmish occurring 
at Newtown over a year after Washington had made it his head- 
quarters. The next snapshot of Revolutionary interest in the vil- 
lage was the very important conference between the opposing 
forces held there for the exchange of prisoners of war. General 
Washington and Sir William Howe each appointed a commission 
for the purpose. The American Commissioners were: Col. Wil- 
liam Grayson, Lieut, Col. Alexander Hamilton, Lieut. Col. Robert 
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BRICK. HOD: 
As engraved in 1879 by William T, Smedley. This shows the present building 
enlarged by Joseph Archambault in 1836. The original Red Lion Tavern, where 
the Commission for Exchange of Prisoners met in 1778, was the two story 
portion of the gambrel-roofed building. 


H. Harrison of Washington’s staff, and Elias Boudinot. Esq. The 
British Commissioners were: Col. Charles O’Hara of the Cold 
Stream Guards, Col. Humphrey Stevens of the First Regiment 
of Foot, and Capt. Richard Fitzpatrick of the Third Regiment of 
Foot. Each Commission was attended by an escort of twelve 
Light Dragoons, the American troop being under command of 
Capt. Robert Smith of Baylor’s Regiment. 
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The Commissioners met first at Germantown on March 31, 
1778, but adjourned to Newtown on April 6th, and assembled at 
what is now called the Brick Hotel. They remained at Newtown 
until the 12th, but failed to come to an agreement. In a letter 
written after the conference was over, Col. Boudinot said: “We 
were very sociable, but had previousty obtained the character of 
our opponents, and were convinced they depended much on out- 
drinking us. We knew that Col. Grayson was a match for them 
and therefore left all that part of the business to him. They sat 
down often while we were preparing to go, till they could scarcely 
sit upright. Just before sundown they were put on their horses 
and went for the city.” 


*’ There is not enough time remaining to even mention by name 
those many things of more or less county interest which occurred 
at Newtown during the Revolution, such as the military hospital, 
the quartermaster depot, the militia encampments, and so on, none 
of which had any particular national importance, but are, never- 
theless, of the greatest value to the students of local history. It 
is hoped, however, that enough material has been presented to 
make us all realize that Newtown, the seat of justice of colonial 
Bucks County, played a very important role in the establishment 
of our nation’s freedom. Although in no sense of the word should 
Newtown be thought of in connection with such great names as 
Lexington, Washington Crossing, Valley Forge, or Yorktown, the 
point I wish to stress, with an undisguised feeling of pride, is that 
the history of this small community throughout the years has 
proven to be a recapitulation of the history of our country. Every 
social, political, and economic development of our nation occurred 
to a lesser degree in this little country town. 
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